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The Palin Qrovei and Modern Idolatry : Two poem# kj 
William Sharp, M. D. — Both the poem* are characterised by a 
rein of philosophic* I scrioHMiiee*. There is no attempt, how* 
ever, at sermonizing. a weakness into which ordinary writer# 
of didactic poems might easily drift. The writer is a genuine 
poet; and the first |kk*iu. written ia Bombay, is thoroughly 
faithful to the life auc scenery of India, and powerfully re* 
calls to our minds the auc<c«t sages of India, who * looked and 
pondered without ceasing' on the Palm trees 'till their inner 

eyes were o;*en«d.' 

^ | 

The Isavasyopanishad : translated into EngU>h by Mr. 
Sriaa Chandra Vasu, B.a., r.T.s. Pnblishcd by Mr. Tookaram 
Tatya. 65, Esplanade Road, Bombey. — The translation is 
complete in itself, containing, as it does, the cotntn**nlaries 
in full of Sfaukara and Aratita. and notes from the T!ka» of 
Anandagiri. Uv»ta and others; and leaves very little to be 
desired. It is a great thing that the writer shews no personal 
bias towards any particular commentator, aod leaves his 
readers to choose for themselves. For our own -part, 
we are incliued to follow, the fnlh-r, the grauder, the 
more rUborute, and the more consistent commentary of 
Sankara, in preference to that of Anauts, who seems to 
think that true wisdom could be selfish, and ooo cedes to it 
only a partial immortality. Tho point of departure between 
the two great commentators does not- seem '0 be, as the trans- 
lator implies, the performance or renuaiciatma of works. 
Anant&'a nithkainyakarma is incloded in Sankara’s con* 
ception of knowledge. The Sun and Agni, referred to in 
the Upanishad, arc not the physical sun and fire; as Mr. Vasn 
thinks; these are only symbols, and their true meaning can 
be learned only from the guru. In other respeots, the 
transUtiou is admirably dime ; and the learned translator 
deserves the heartfelt gratitude of all lovers of the Vedintic 
philosophy, for the valuable hefp ha baa rendered to them. 
Considering the immense amount of time and labor the book 
aboald have cost, the price — twelve aouaa — is very moderate. 

Sankhya Tattva- Katun udi : translated into Engliah by 
Mr. Gaogunatha Jha. M. F. T. S. Published by Tcokarara 
Tatya. Price Re. 2. — Tl»c. book before' n* coetains ©Iso the 
original by Vachaspati Misra. The introduction is e brief 
ana admirably lucid exposition of the STankhyn philosophy. 
To touch, however briefly, on the few but most important 
points of difference between the great system of the father of 
philosophy and that of the Vedanta, was obviously foreign to 
the purpose of the learned translator, bat sines Vlchsspati 
Misra often refers in an unsatisfactory way to the V ©dicta, it 
would have been extremely useful if we oouid have had from 
the scholarly pen of Mr. Gatiganatb the arguments of Sankara's 
school on plurality of spirits, the inherent creative energy of 
nature, its existence as a separate entity and some other 
point*. The translation is very faithfnl to the original, and 
is never liking in clearness of expression. 

The Tamil Journal of Education, Madras.— Tb© two 
numbers we h*»ve received are iuterestiog. Ventures of this 
kind, especially in the educational world, require very much 
the support of th<f authorities concerned ; and such support 
may, we hope, be forthcoming when deserved; 



Mews aut> "Motes. 



Mrs. Besant writing about onr journal says, *‘l think it is 
admirably written and edited, und should be moH useful to 
our beloved India.*' 

8wami Saradaaanda.— Sara J. Farmer writes to Swirai 

Vivekinsnda, " He (Sirudananda) baa fulfilled all 

the high words you spoke of him, aud has been § great inspi- 
ration to us. His dignity of bearing and gentls courtesy won 
friends on all sides, and wo did not hear criticism of any kind. 



As it was with you, the Vedanta philosophy soomed to mm 
all ueods. The Swarm Siradinanda soeroed ready to inert 
questions of m! 1 ki»ds, and his patience knew no hounds. As 
lie gained confidence, and understood our people better, be 
became quite fluent in speech, until, a few nights ago, in the 
presence of Mm. ScbUniugcr — your friend— and a few other 
friends, he simko for an ko«ir*a!id*a-hslf, without notes, hu<1 
spoke well ” 

A Correspondence.— -Mr. M. C. Alaaingm Char, Advocsi'e, 
Bangalore, writes as follow*:— •• 1. In page 68, column 2, in 
the Artiolo headed * What ia Vc dints,' it is said that all know- 
ledge is of two kinds. Hero there is au important om'ssioti. 
namely tho inter-relation between the phenomenon aud the 
uoumeiion in alt thiugs that form the subject matter of know- 
ledge. Hence all knowledge is of three kinds and not of two 
kinds. 2. What is taken to illustrate the difference between 
phenoin-non and noumcnou is water analysed into ozyguu 
and hydrogen. Neither of these is nounrenon. Hence it is 
not an apt illustration. Deludes, oxygen r hydrogen©* water. 
Here plus shews the inter-relation between the two which is 
omitted as stated in remark l." The illustration of oxygen 
and hidrogen referred to in pams l and 2, does nor, a» tho 
writer ©opposes. relate to the difference between ttye uoume- 
non and the phenomenon, hut to tho uecessary imperfection 
of all sciences dealing with the latter. The outer-relation 
between the noumenon and the phenomenon is one of mani- 
festation, for “the Universe is/' says the 8ruti, "nothing 
butNarajaua ; tb© Atman manifested is ills world.” 

Rev. W. M. Barrows. D.D., of America.— We are glad to 
announce to the public that Dr. Barrows of America is short- 
ly going to pay a visit to our country. It is expected that he 
will give a senes of lectures on Comparative Religion. Our 
readers will recollect, that it was ho and President Bonncv. 
who were chiefly instrument©! »• -ringing about the grea’. 
Parliament of Religions, which too.% our Sw&ml Vivek&uamia 
to foreign countries a a ©n Apostle of the VedAntic 'philosophy. 
Wo must all be thankful to Dr. Barrows for the extremely 
cordial welcome he gave to the delegates from various pinery . 
aud especially to our own. We take this opportunity to « x- 
press our gratitude to the great doctor, and welcome him t<- 
onr ancient land. 

Professor Dcussen. — Swami Vivekinauda, writing to the 
BrakmuvudiH on Professor Deunsen, says, among other tiling©. 

The earliest school ol SHnskritists tb Europe ontsred into tic- 
study of Sauxkrit with more imaginotion than critical ahiliiy. 
They knew a little, expected tco much: and such vagaries us 
estimating Sakuntala as the high-water mark ’of Indian phi- 
losophy, were not unknown. 

These, again, were succeeded by a reactionary baud, » iiu 
knew little, expected nothing, and ridiculed everything from 
the East* While criticising the unsound imaginativeness of 
the esrly school, to whom everything in- Indian literature was 
rose and mnsk, these went into speculations whiefck to say the 
least, were venturesome. And this boldness was naturally 
helped by the fact that those scholars were addressing an au- 
dience whose only qualification' for. judgment was absolute 
ignorance of Ssflekrit. And what a medley ! One fine morn- 



Mlochas, and even his religion I Ob res, that, too had migrated 
into India id the wake of a piece of Pchlevi cross of stone ! 
After a period of such feverish tread ip g- on-each other’s- ices 
of original research, a better state of things has dawned. It 
has betn found out, that mere ©dventore without a capital ol 
real and ripo scholarship, produces nothing bnt ridiculous 
fait u re ; and that the traditions in India are not to be rejected 
with supercilious contempt { but that there it more in them 

tli*n |>eop!c ever drc©m of. 

A new bend of ©cholars is rising, reverential, sympathetic 
and learned— revereutial, because they are a better stamp 
of men; and sympathetic, because they are hpfned. The 
link that connects the new portion of the chain with thy 
old, ie certainly Max Muller. We, Hindus, oertoinly owe 

(Continued on rarer jxtge 3.) 
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the jewels that she has to throw away, not for the hair 
she to give away to the barber, but for the kindest of 
husbands and the best of all that loved, her richest treas* 
nre, her dearest joy. 

Krishna is no more, and over his ashes we can only sing 
the old dirge. — 

Fear no more the heat o' the sun, 

Nor the furious winter’s rages, 

Thou thy worldly task hast done, 

Home art gone, and ta'en thy wages 



Fear no more the lightning-flash, 

Nor til* all -dreaded thunder-stono 
Fear not slander, censure rash, 

Tboo hast finish'd joy and moan -• 

All lovers young, all lovers mnst 
Consigo to thee, and come to dust 

(To be Continued.) 

The portion of tho novel printed on the cover page will be 
reprinted in the body of the next issue. 
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more to him than to any other Sanskrit scholar ; and I am 
simply astonished, when I think of tbo tremendous task ho 
undertook as a young man, and brought to success in bis old 
age. Think of this man poring over old manuscripts, hardly 
legible to the Hindus themselves, in a language to acquire 
which takes a life-time even in India, without any help of any 
needy Pandit — whose “ brains could be picked,” os the 
Americans say, for 10 shillings a month, aud mention in tho 
introduction of somo book of “brand-new researches"— 
spending days, and sometimes, months, ; .n elucidating the 
meaning of a word or a sentence in tbo commentary of Soynna 
(as be told me himself), and, in tho e?:d, succeeding in mak* 
ing an easy road through the forests of Yedic literature. 

Of course, we need not agree with him on all points, certain* 
ly we cannot I but, agreement or disagreement, the fact re* 
mains the same, that this mau has dono a thousand times 
more for the literature of our forefathers than you or I can 
ever hope to do, and that too, with a heart full of love and 
veneration. 

If Max Muller is the pioneer of the new movement, Dens* 
sen is certainly one of the advanced guard Phiiologistic re- 
search, ns it were, covered so long the sight of the gems hid* 
den inside the Vedns: Max Muller brought out a few nuggets, 
and exhibited them to the public gaze, compelling tneir 
attention through bis authority as the foremost philologist 
Dcussen, unhampered with phiiologistic leanings, and with 
the training' of a philosopher singularly well-versed in the 
speculations of ancient Greece and modern Germany, took 
up the cue, and plunged boldly into the intricacies of the 
Upanishads, found them sound wholesale, and as boldly de- 
clared it before the world. 

Densseii, cortainly, is the freest with his opinions about the 
Vedanta, and never stops to think “ wbat they would say," of 
the vast majority of scholars. Wo always require bold men 
to tell-us bold word* about truth in this world, and nowhere 
more than in Europe, where there has bccu enough, in all con* 
science, of the white-washing and apologizing attitude among 
scholars, towards creeds in which not one of them believes, 
through fear of social opinion. 

All glory to Max M tiller and Dmitmen for this bold advoca- 
cy of truth, and may they bo as bold in showing the corrup- 
tions in our systems in India, c“pccially in their application 
to social needs. We need tho help of such getmino friends 
as these, to chock the growing disease in India of running 
between the two extremes of slavish nunygcrisfs or demoniac- 
al denouncers, between those who cling to every village an- 
jiorstition as the gist of tho Sastras. and those who want to 
dynamite the social and spiritual organization of Fndiu.” 

Erratum. — For * Sun Francisco island’ on pago 50 (last 
issue) please road * Sandwich islands.’ 



fiDauagcr's Mottoes. 

1. Subscribers who intend to leave their present stations or 
the ChriltSUUI Kulid&jrs »re requested to arrange with the 
postal authorities for the proper re-direction of the issue of the 
Prabuddk m B ha rata for January 1897. 

2. The manager takes this opportunity of assuring the sub- 
scribers that, as ail the packets are arranged according to their 
serial o umbers, finally checked before despatch, a id posted 
punctually oerthe 1st of every month, non-delivery or delay is 
not due to any want of care on his part. 

3. In case of late delivery of copies, subscribers are requested 
to send to the Manager the wrapper with postal mark intact. 

4. Compla in ts of non-delivery will not be attended to, unless 
they reach the Manager's hands by the >oth of the month of 
issue. 

5. * ChaAge of address should be communicated so as to reach 
the Manager by tbe 15th of the previous month, a nd invariably 
accompanied either by tbe Register number or the former ad- 
dress. Otherwise subscribers should arrange with the Post 
Office for re-direction. 



Photographs of Temples and 
Idols of Southern India- 

Hindu Temples : — ». Sri ran gain, Sap taprak Aram. 2. Con- 
jeeveram, VaradarAjaswAmi Temple. 3. Oakshana BadarikA- 
sramam or MAIkota. 4. Sotnanidhapuram Temple. 5. Tnnjore, 
Brihadtfwarmn Temple. 6. Tirukkudanthai or Kumbakonam, 
BArangapAni Temple. 7. Ghatikichalam or Sholingar ; (i) Nara- 
simhaswimi Hill, and (u) AnjaneyaswAmi Hill. 8. Chidambaram, 
NatarijA Temple. 9- Madura, MinAkshi Temple, full view from 
Northern Street 

Price 3U. 2. per cQpy, postage and V. P. Commission extra. 

Pcrum&ls, &e: — 1 . VaradarAjaswAmi of Conjceveram,.Garud- 
Atsavam, Gopuradarsanam. 2. The same with al! tbe jewel s 
on the Tiru-avatAram day. 3. Perund^vi TAyAr of Conjeeveram. 
4. TinmAriyanapuram or MHkota, Chellappillai with all jewels 
and wtth UpayanAchchiyir. 5. Tirumalirunchfilai PerumAI or 
Kallalagar, on the day of ChitrApaumami, decorated as a robber. 

6. Tbe same, on the next day with RAjathirkkttam. 7. MannAr- 
gudi, RAjagApAlan or RAjamannAr, E kAnthaAAvaa. 8. The same, 
Asthinam with Upayanachchiyar. 9. Madura MinAkshi. 10. 
Kanchi KAmAkshi. it. NatarAja, AmdrAdarisanam. 12. Tiruk- 
kudaothi or Kumbakooam, Ar 4 vamuthan fc decorated in four 
ways. 13. K6malavaUi TAyAr of the same place. 14. 8rl- 
ghetikAchalam or Sholingar, AnjanAyaswAmi with four hands. 
(No otbar temple has this kind of mdrti). 15. Tiruvallur Vlra- 
rAghavar. 

Price Re. 1. per copy, postage and V. P. Commission extra. 

To be had of T. G APPAVU MUDALIYAR, 

No. SI, Vetrarayhava Sfudali Street f Triplicane, 

Madras. 
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MATHAR NEETHY $ 9 ) 

3kd EDITION NEATLY GOT UP j 

• 

A proto work in Tamil, couthttiij; full of moral* c*»«ntially \ 
required for our women, with an appendix of HarichamJfa- > 
puranam ; joo pagosyoviavo. I' rice As. 8, with postage As. 9 ; 
commission to per cent. Apply to the Author, Mr. A. C. Muru- 
gesa Moodeliar, Pensioned Supervisor. Local Fund, D. P. NV., 
VELLORE, N. A rent District. 

The Madras Standard. • • • •• We coniim*>i,i the book ; 

on its own merits to the Tamil reading public, who are so much j 
indebted to the author who in no small degree deserves to be ' 
aptly rewarded for the Inhour and time he must have spent over j 
his Uttle but worthy addition to the library of Southern India.'* 

The Hindu. • • • ** We are glad to introduce to the I 

public a new work, " Mnthar Neethy”, written by Mr. A. C. 
Murugesa Moodeliar, Pensioned Supervisor, now at Vellore. * * 

• The author throughout quotes well-known, simple and suitable 
verses from classical authors to support his precepts, and to serve 
as watch-words to be ever present in memory for guidance in 
practical life/’ • • • 

The Madura Mail. • • • " We are happy to welcome the third 
edition of this extremely useful and interesting book, intended 
Solely for our wives, sisters and daughters. Within a period of 
eight years, it has reached a jrd edition, showing that it has at- 
tained great popularity among the smalt but widening world of 
educated Hindu women of the Southern Districts. • • • We 
wish \o see it in the hands of every Hindulgirl, and even grown 
up women.” 

" The South Indian Times.' * • • The editor of this very useful 
and interesting compilation in Tamil has favoured us with a copy 
of it, and we are happy to recommend it to tl^ public as almost 
the only book fit to be read by the girl population of our Tamil 
District* • • •** 

VALUABLE PUBLICATIONS. 

1 . The Bhagavfcd*Gita.~ Translated into English, with a learn- 
ed Preface of 24 pages and valuable Foot notes— by Babu Prama- 
dadas Mitra, Fellow of the Universities of Calcutta and Allahabad 
—The only reliable translation that has yet been offered to the 
public, both as preserving the true spirit of the original texl and, 
at the same time, strictly following, us far as practicable, the rule* 
of English grammar and idiom, as coming from the pen of a re- 
Downed Sanskrit and English scholar of the dav. Price, leather 
cover, Rs. 2 ; cloth. Re. 1 « paper, as. 8. 

2 . Hama Gita— Sublime Ethical Precepts , from the Mahi- 

bhiraU (Sanskrit Text), with English Translation, by the 
same author : Price, as. 4. 

3 . Brahma, Iswara and Maya (English; bv the same author. 

Price, as. 4. 



Brahmavadin Series- 

NOW READY- 

Only a few copies- Look Sharp 

Bhakti-Yoga, by Swfinii VivrkitiamJ;*. Paper bound. Re. 1 
Cloth bourn), itc. i-JJ-O.. 

Ideal of a Universal Religion, by Swimi Yivckfliianda with 

a bust of the Swaini, printed over cover. Price 2 annus 6 pies, 

Postage Extra. 

Prabuddha Bharata Series- 

No. 1 - The A'tm&n, by SwAmi VivckAnanda. Neatly got up 
Price 3 As. Postage 6 pies 

Apply to — 

Messrs. THOMPSON & Co., 

H road way, Madras. 

— • * ** • ^ ■■ a ^ 

Swami Vivekananda Series 

Published and sold by S. C. Mitra, So. 2,. Sayan .VJhand Dutt’s 
Lane, Bcadon Street, Calcutta. 

No. l — • Vivekinanda’* Lectures in the Parliament of Religions, 
Chicago, America, with an analysis and Bengali translation and a 
portrait of Swaini Vivekananda, (containing 180 pages) price 
8 annas, postage l anna. 

No. 2 -VivekAnanda’s Reply to the Address of the Hindus of 
Madras with an appeal to Young Bengal. With anaitalysis and 
Notes. v 

No. 3 — Vivekananda'* Two lectures (t) The Soul and God. 
(2) The Religion of Love. 

No. 4- An Article on Reincarnation. 

No. 5- - Vivekananda'* Reply to the Address ol ike Maharaja 
of Khptiri, R&japutana. 

No. 6 — la the Soul. Immortal? And the Song of,the Sanyasin. 
No. 7 — Swiiui VivckAnanda in England, 1895. 

No. 8 — Another Version of the Lecture at Brooklyn. 

I No. 9— Address on VedAnta Philosophy-- The Ideal of 1 
Universal Religion. 

No. 10 — SwAmi Vivekananda in English 1896. 

1 No. 11 — Karma Yoga (Madras Edition). 

, Price one anna and Postage six pies each from No. 3 to H. 

The Prabuddha Bharata. 

Monthly circulation marly 4,000 copies . 



Annual Subscription including Postage. 



authqr. 



author. 



4 - Hindu 8yetem of Worship (English) do author. 
Price, a*. 4. 

5 . Vodantic conception of Brahma (English! do author. 

Price, as. 2. 

6- Saraswati Sahaaranama (Sanskrii Tex. only). Price a- ^ 
APPf.l* TO 

The.SanskrU-Ratnamala Publishing Society, 

Chiittkhumba, BENARES CITY- 

Celebrated English Translation, of 

Tulsikrit Ramayan- 

?)' Grows*, M. A.. C.I.K. Complete in 3 volumes. Fifth 

Edition. Highly >pokcu of both by English and Native Press. 
Also Second-hand books on sale. Price Rs.‘ 3-6 by V. P. Post 
**' India. *nd 4 s. 6 d. in England. Apply tw Sabu Haxpkasad. 
Municipal Commissioner. Fatchgarh, N. W. P.. India. 



For Judia and Burma . .. ... Re. 1- 8-0 

For Ceylon Re. 1-12-0 

For Mauritius Rs. 2- 0-0 

For Foreign Countries. those not served by 
the Indian Post ... ... ... 4 s. 

For a Single Copy postage i anna. 

No order will be registered unless accompanied with 
remittance of the full subscription for a year, otfTTCcom- 
panied with directions to collect the same by sending 
all the back issues of ilic current volume per V. P. P , 
The year of the Awakened India commences July 
Persons becoming subscribers in the course of the year 
will be supplied with all the back issues. 

All communications literary and otherwise are to be 
addressed to 'The Manager’, Awakened India, Mvlaporc, 
Madras.' 

Subscribers are particularly requested to write the name 
and address LEGIBLY and clearly, and to quote the RE- 
GISTER NUMBER fonnd on the wrapper to facilitate eaey 
reference. 

Print*! by Thompson imi Co., m ihe Slmtrt* Prt* § t %niX published for 

the PruiimtoTM by G. G. NwnMnih* Clutryi, ■. a*, Madxn*. 
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Iblnbutem anb TReUafcms Evolution. 



All religions, however different they may be in the 

uals they insist on, the doctrines they preach, and the 
promises they hold forth to humanity, have among them 
a large number of common elements, which, as we have 
seen, constitute their essence, and which, on that account, 
render their comparison with one another possible. A river 
has little in common with a mountain, and cannot there- 
fore be compared with it. But one river and another 
can well be compared. Likewise, religions, on account 
of their common essence, admit of comparison with one 
another. Indeed, they merely relate to different stages 
of human evolution, and have each its place and 
value in the Spiritual economy of the world. We shall 
not, however, enter here into any offensive comparison 
of particular religions, but shall content ourselves with 
indicating the general principles of religious evolution 
and determining in their light the place of Hinduism- 
Speaking from the evolutionary standpoint, we shall see 
that Hinduism is one of the most comprehensive and 
most highly evolved religions, and that it is, on that 
account, the religion of that highest of philosophies —the 
Veddnta. 

Religions may roughly be classified into four groups ; 

a 

one, inculcating fear ; another, teaching, love, but love for 
earthly rewards or Heavenly enjoyment ; the third, teach- 
ing love pure and simple, without any bargaining ; and 
the fourth, insisting on Knowledge or Wisdom as an end 
in itself. It is not, however, for one moment suggested 
that these groups stand out separately marked out in 
actual life. The element of fear predominates in some 
religions, love in some, and knowledge in others. In 
the majority of religions all these elements are simul- 
taneously present, though combined in different propor- 
tions. 

The second of the four groups — that which relates to 
bargaining love — is the one which commonly prevails as 



religion. The love in the second and the third may, each 
in its way, be divided into love for the human race or the 
brother, and love towards God or the Father. In Bud- 
dhism, love for the neighbour seems more insisted upon 
than. love towards God. In Christianity on the oilier 
hand, we have an equipoise, as it were ; man and God 
each claiming an equal share of the human heart, though, 
in practice, their claims are not perhaps often as well 
heeded as desirable. In popular Hinduism too, there fe 
a similar equipoise ; but, we are talking without anypre^ 
judice whatever, the balance is a little more firmly adjusted, 
though our religion is far from being perfect. The innu- 
merable cJiattrams in the land ; the numberless towers that 
newly rise with joy toward Heaven every year— by the 
way, Ruskin asks , 1 How many cathedrals have you built, 
O Englishmen, since St. Paul’s? Is there any ratio 
between them and your manufactories ?**— the habit of 
feeding crows and other birds before dinner ; the venera- 
tion paid to the cow and other animals ; and a very 
strong faith in private, first hand and unquestioning, 
though often indiscriminate, charity, prevailing in our 
land — supported as it is with the wholesome superstition, 
that God, who came down on earth to enslave a Brahmin, 
and convert, with a mango, a pious Vaisya woman 
into a saintf, might be among the beggars in human 
form— and the long lists of saints, bkaktas , philosophers 
and ri'shis, beginning from time immemorial and happily 
not yet ended : all these eloquently testify to the fact 
that the lov • to man, to lower animals, and to God, preach- 
ed by the great men of old, is not wholly dead in the 
Hindu heart. 



The first of the four groups in the classification 
above given, namely, the religion of fear, is the 
beginning of all religion. The awe-inspiring miracle 
of thunder and lightning,- the rich and pompous 
heraldry of the heavens; the stars, the eyes of 

* The He are not his very 'words, 

+ The reference is to- the lives of two SaiVite Saints. Sundara- 

and Karaikkalammai. 
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heaven * glistening from above with immortal pity 
for the lot of man the awful solitude of the mid- 
night hour which turns even atheists into God-fearing 
men ; the noisy cataract that makes a dreadful music at 
bed time ; the lonely ocean that rolls on wave after wave, 
symbolising the purposeless struggle on earth, and, as a 
melancholy Jacques would have said, weeping in a voice 
worthy of the Himalayas, as if Its sorrowful roar would 
represent the noise of the huge market of the world ; 
the traditions of Hells burning like furnaces and spread- 
ing *a fiery deluge fed with ever-burning sulphur uncon- 
sumed’ ; the stories of accursed soy Is flitting across the 
air and even knocking at the doors of bouses at mid- 
night, in the shape of legless ghosts ; the conception that 
there is a dark whiskered Varna (Death) sitting on a 
throne and adjudging, or a Chitragupta writing accounts 
of our actions, or a God on high holding the scales in 
his hand ready for judgment ; the selfishness, the pomp, 
tfoe vanity, and the wickedness, of the world : ail drive poor 
man, even in our 4 present leaden age/ to seek refuge in 
God ; and often, when the hand is about to take the 
sword for murder, the vicious nerve that prompted the 
deed trembles with fear. This fear is the beginning 
of all knowledge. The river runs its silent course 
heedless of man ; fire burns with a vigour which comes, 
fie cannot say whence ; the earthquake shakes 
cities ; volcanoes destroy the work of ages : man 
fears and trembles. There is a God everywhere, he 
says ; Riks he sings, one to Fire, one to Water, one to 
Air, in Aztec or Sanskrit as the case may be ; a fetich is 
put up, a hymn is sung : religion begins, knowledge 
commences. The poor fisherman, who eats from hand 
to mouth, has built a new boat, and is about to launch it 
into the black waters : he burns camphor as incense ; 
and a corresponding bottle of liquor is offered as sacri- 
fice to Varuna, the God of the Sea. Here is fetichism, 
if you please ; but that is religion or the germs of it, its 
prptyplasm. This is the first part of Hinduism — the 
first rung of the ladder. 

This same fear, however, leads to love. No man can 
long be content with a terrible bearded God sitting with 
• an axe in His hand, * beside a river of nectar, careless of 
mankind/ We want a Father, a merciful Father, who 
would look after our interests, hear our prayers, and re- 
dress our grievances. We want him to be loving, not 
to be always Maruthaiviran, but to be Min&kshi, or 
Kdmdkshi, or R&ma, or Krishna, and have a fair face, at 
least, for those thatdo good. And as love and sympathy 
are the best means of approaching our neighbour, so 
sympathy and love alone can reveal to us God, 4 the work 
of whose fingers is the heavens, the moon and the stars, 
which He lias ordained all for man.’ 

Love is at first selfish and low ; and mao, seeking refuge 
from fear, begins with praying humbly for his own safety 
and ‘ for the subjection of his foes’. He says, 41 Lord, 
how long shall the wicked triumph ! By the blast of God 
they perish and by the breath of His nostrils are they 
consumed !” But it is soon found out that the motive of 
vengeance is a bad Karma (action), that* curses come home 
like chickens to roost/ We had been to Chidambaram, 
where we saw a woman, who had bathed in a tank and 
had offended the municipal gods by washing her cloths 
in the water, sincerely praying to her Kambattadimuru- 
gan (an image carved on a pillar) that the guards of the 
tank should be severely chastised, if it.bctrue that God 
resided within the pillar. A very good religion that, 
comfortable and human ; Renan said, 44 If you want 



a God, it must be human”. But when > a glimpse of 
the virtuous God is once obtained. His martyrdom on the 
cross. His Holy and eternal sacrifice of Himself, or His 
silent and beneficent contemplation under the Bo-tree, tears 
start from men's eyes, the heart that brooded vengeance 
is softened for ever, and the tongue that wanted the 
punishment of the enemy now prays for pardon, and in 
the midst of burning fire the martyr cries aloft to Heaven, 
*'* O Lord, let not this sin be laid to the account of my 
persecutors, it is not their fault.” 

Incense goes up to Heaven, not merely for the subjec- 
tion of foes, but also for the granting of boons.; ‘.‘The poor, 
the sickly, the pious, and the wise seck'for nie," said Sri 
Krishna (Gita, VII, 16). At least one half of the seekers 
really bargain with God. The young student who wishes 
to pass his examination, breaks cocoanuts in the temple. 
A dying peasant in England said to his Bible-woman, 
44 At your request I believe in Christ, and he, as a gentle- 
man, will, I have no doubt, keep his word, and grant me 
Heaven.” This kind of ' milking the gods', however, >. tses 
when a glimpse of God is obtained. The child pruva, when 
he saw God and His glory, cared not to ask for a seat 
on his father's lap, the first object of his penance. Bartering 
with God is the religion of the majority : of the Hindu 
mother, when she hangs her little cradle, that God, who 
blessed her with a child, might sleep therf in the night; 
and of the ancient sagely Hebrew who prayed for the 
crushing of his foes, as well as the Christian who carried' 
the palm tree to Palestine and the Muhammadan who 
prays day and night with beads for the possession of the 
damsels in Heaven; This is the second part of Hin- 
duism. 

The third part is pure love, the result of. having felt, 
however dimly, the sweetness of the Lord conceived 
either as an old man with a silvery beard, or a young 
girl beautifully decorated with diamonds, or in any other 
manner. It may here be remarked that idolatry is the 
prevalent religion of the human race. Our eyes are 
naturally turned outside, and it requires an effort to turn 
our vision inward. “ Until you get hold of the highest 
absolute God in his formless form,” says a great sage, 
t4 you cannot afford to throw overboard religions and* 
their conceptions of God." 44 In the Word (the Vedas), 
in the Word's end (the Ved&nta), in the Srutis of tHiat 
Ved&nta, in the ever-stainiess chit&k&s , in tbe hearts of 
those who have inquired and of the lovers, resides my 
dear God", says Pattanattuppillai fa great Tamil philoso 
pher), ** and not in stone and copper, as the ignorant sup- 
pose”. But jthe same Pattanattuppillai sings of the 
raised foot, the bent hand, and the third eye of Nat;»?aj:< 
No contradiction. The religion of the majority is essential 
lv idolatrous ; and even to such a refined philosopher a> 
Pillai, the image has its value, and its meaning will be 
something like what appeared in the second issue of this 
journal. Indeed, idolatry has not been more severely 
condemned in any other country than in India ; and u 
may be added that the abstracted space of earth, water, 
air, or sky, or worse, the utter nothingness that does 
duty for God in the mind of the iconoclastic Protestant, is 
really a more mischievous form of Idolatry than that ol 
our country. God is not space, anything more than He 
is gold, or silver. The conception of God Varies accord- 
ing to the mental aptitudes of the worshippers. ‘ 4 In 
whatever way men worship me, even so ! appear unto 
them.” (Gfta, IV, u.). Love, especially the unreflect- 
ing and pure love we are now speaking of t though idola- 
trous in its early stage, is elevating; and tbe picture ol 
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Rddha, the amorous RAd ha, adorned with golden ban- 
gles and jewels, her face speaking" the divinest grief, 
waiting" with Bowers in her hand on the Jumna sands, 
waiting for the silk>c!ad dancing Krishna with his 
favourite flute, and knowing not the hours as they pass- 
ed on, is beautiful enough and inspiring, even when 
taken literally. 

To takeanother example of high and disinterested love. 
There was once a great man, now a saint, who medi- 
tated on Srt Krishna as his pet child, mentally bought 
for him a golden cradle, sang midnight lyrics over that 
fancy cradle, and wept in woman’s dress that Devaki 
sent forth her golden child, born flute in hand, over 
the dark Jumna floods which parted when the prisoner 
father carried him over to Yasoda's palace. To take 
another instance. There was a flower girl, a Brahmin by 
birth, who declined all her suitors and insisted on marry- 
ing V£ngadava (God Vishnu) of the northern hills ; such 
was the* intensity of her love that she dreamt that Lord 
MAdhava entered her chamber and married her with 
great pomp, and waking found her dream realised — 
not concretely of course ; and unto this-dav, the idol at 
Srivilliputflr, her native place, enters the house of her 
descendants once a year, resides there for a day like a 
veritable son-in-law, and returns home with a rich 
dowry of pumpkins red and white, plaintain leaves, and 
big copper and bronze vessels. This is Hinduism of a 
type, let nobody dare despise it. 

Higher or lower comes a royal saint, who is' willing 
to lose all his kingdoms, if only for the bliss of being 
born in theTirupati hills as a fish in a pond which pious 
bhaktas might feed on, or as a stone nt the temple 
gate which devotees might walk over and crush down ; 
he would die to be the necklace- of Vishnu, or his 
conch, or bow. Such love as the following lines, 

It is (he miller's daughter. 

And she is grown so dear, so dear. 

That I would be the jewel 
That trembles in her ear : 

For hid in ringlets day and night, 

I’d touch her neck so warm and white. 

so beautifully picture, is possible towards a much 
higher and a more beautiful Being than the miller’s 
daughter. One devotee looked upon God as his 
most intimate friend, and pla>ed with Him, and 
even blamed Him in the familiarity of his love. An* 
other regarded Him as his father, and would do noth- 
ing else than obey His will and do His bidding. 
Ndrada says, 44 Attachment through glory, attach- 
ment through duty, attachment through worship, 
attachment as a servant, attachment as friend, attach- 
ment as beloved, attachment as self-sacrifice, attach- 
ment by identification, attachment by misery in separa- 
tion, as in the case of lovers, thus the one love takes 
eleven modes.*’ (SOtra, 82.) 

However various the forms, in essence love is one and 
the same ; and to the lover, the world ordained by.God 
whether as father, mother, friend, or child, is divine. 
The heart that truly loves sees Him and Him alone 
in all the world. The crow is God,’ its croaking is God, 
the evening sun is God, the parrots as they play on the 
peepul-tree are God, the bees that hum on the river side 
are God, the leper that suffers is God, the whole world 
is transformed into the Lord by the alchemy of love. 
Henceforth there is left in the heart only the milk of 
human kindness, love to the neighbour and love to 
God. It is of this love that N/lrada says, ** love 
cannot be made to fulfil desires, for its nature is re- 



nunciation" (Sfitra 7). Again it is said, 4 * love is 
surrendering all* actions to God and feeling the 
greatest misery in forgetting Him/' {Ibid S9.) 

When the celestial heights of love above described 
are reached, higher peaks become visible and have to be 
climbed. The epithets, father, mother, lover,’ child, Ahd 
others, applied to God, do not satisfy. In all these there 
is a veil of partition between God and man, however 
thin, which the lover can no longer endure. He must 
become one with his love ; he must become Love itself. 
The definition of love, in this its highest sensei is, 5t 
is the unbroken feeling of the Universal self in one’s 
own self/* Here and here alone does the Personal 
become the Impersonal ; here and not before does idol- 
atry truly cease ; here it is that Love is Light.and Light 
is Love. 

Thus does love lead to Wisdom, the highest grade in 
the classification we started with. Wisdom or merging 
into God is a very rare privilege, before attaining which 
the whole ocean of Maya has to be traversed, the curtain 
of Ignorance to be torn to pieces, the Isis behind the 
veil to be realized. The gnAni alone, of all men, knows 
God as He is — “ the perfect infinite spirit who is like the 
sun after darkness, than whom nothing is greater, 
nothing more subtle and nothing older/* (Sweta. Up. 
III. 8~9>. The very ground on which such a wise man 
site is sacred ; his footprints are worth all the spheres 
that roll in the heavens ; his service to humanity is more 
than the service of the Himalayas or the sky, it is the 
service of God Himself. 44 • The preservation of one 
human soul from perdition/' says the Talmud, 44 is equal 
to such a meritorious work as if one had preserved the 
whole world with all its beautiful creations/' And how 
mftny souls does not a gnAni save by the silent magic 6f 
his sanctity. • To save even one man for ever from the 
miseries of the phenomenal world is much more valua- 
ble than building a multitude of hospitals for , the sick 
or chattrams for the poor, for disease and budget 1 con- 
stantly recur and can never be fully removed. The 
whole universe is within ihtgiiAnCs heart, the whole but 
without the disturbance of name and form, all glory, all 
silence, eteega) and peaceful. 44 To attain to this state 
of blessedness’*, says a sage, “ I would pant like a calf 
for its missing mother, and would cry 4 0 Father O Lord, 
O my beloved Lord, come, come andembraca me and 
make me yours’.” 

We have now traversed over the whole area of Hin- 
duism, though in a brief and superficial manner. Hin- 
duism is satisfying ; it has the elements of fear. towards 
God and love, and what is more, it is true light, it is 
realization. One step leads to another ; a 'connected 
ladder it is, a veritable Jacob’s ladder from earth to 
Heaven. It is universal and extremely well ail .pled to 
all the stages of human evolution ; and that is why it 
is so tolerant and so receptive. Had Christ been born 
in India, he would have found a place in the list of the 
avatars. Mary of Catholicism has in the south almost be- 
come MAriammAl. And MirAn of NAgors (Tanjore Dt.) 
is already the common property of both the Hindus 
and the Muhammadans. The fisherman that prays to 
the' ocean God, for the safety of himself and 
His new boat, with liquor bottle and camphor, has relig- 
ious kinship with the rishi who prays on the banks of 
tHe $indhu (the lndusj saying, 44 O God grant light unto 
me, illumine my mind as the sun. Thy viceroy, illumines 
the world” — the same mantra that ages ago our ancient 
fathers uttered on the monarch of mountains, the same 
that the Brahmin is taught to repeat to-day, the prayer 
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that asks not for bread, or money, or for a night's shelter, 
or for the subjection of foes, but for the abounding light 
Of Heaven which shines all inside, for the 1 impulses of 
a deeper birth* that come in solitude. Hinduism is .rcali- 
xation from beginning to end, it is philosophy applied ; 
and of the genuine cultured Hindu it may well be said, 

“ In common things that round us lie, 

Some random truths he can impart ; 

The harvest of a quiet eye, 

That broods ard sleeps m his own heart.” 

Here, in this privilege of feeling and realizing God 
conceived as He might be, according to various mental 
aptitudes, either as a fetich, or father, or Atman % is Hindu* 
ism, the religion of the Vedanta. 



ttbe Greatness of Spiritual 3nt>ia. 



Suppose there is a blockade of all the porta of India, 
and no exports or imports allowed, what will be the re- 
sult ? The food grains in tbe country will become cheap, 
file looms will revive, and every iadigouoas art flourish, 
contributing largely to tbe well-being of the people. In 
other words, India is a country, whose natural resources 
are such as to make it iudependeut of all foreig Q lends in 
the necessaries of life, and also in the matter 0 f many 0 f 
its luxuries. Even so, if all books of religi 00 * instruc- 
tion and thought that have been imported into it from 
foreign countries, be taken away from it, there yet will re- 
main 8uoh a quantity of indigenous material as will snp. 
ply all the spiritual wants of the people. Let us eee 
yphat foreigners have brought into India, and how the 
Uas affected the people of the oountry. • The Bibls, 
3£oran,.the Zendavosta. may be mentioned as the fore- 
most; In these books, there ja no passage that has not 
Its pvallal in the books of our conutry. Over and above 
whiat is in them, the followers of the tsnots contained in 
these books olaim for them a divine origin. Our bookB 
would concede even this, as beiug in perfeot oonforraity 
•yrith the ordinances of the Creator. Do not the Vedas of 
our country say — “ Veddvai ananiah"—i.e. t tbe Scrip- 
tures are infinite ? The paramount scriptural idoa in 
India is not that there is any particular scripture or body 
of scriptures alone that is sanctioned by divine authority, 
bnt that everything is a Scripture which gives a clue to 
‘the knowledge of the Supreme Being and of the state to 
corns after this life. Again, a careful examination of 
these books will show that the very style and subject- 
matter of them are very similar to books . corresponding 
to tbem in India. It bas often been set forth as an argu- 
ment for the specially divine character of some foreign 
ScriptoreB, that the doctrine of vicarious sacrifice for ths 
cine of men is peon liar to them. This ie not so. The 
doctrine of vioarions sacrifice is wbat the Vedas set forth 
most specifically and essentially. The whole of the ritoal 
of tbe Veda — properly so called — is concerned mainly 
with the great prinoiple of human absolution above 
named. All the sacrifices that have been prescribed have 
been for the annihilation of papman (sin) and the attain- 
ment of the blessings that follow such annihilation. 
Again, that God makes Himself the victim for the sins of 
men is specially set forth in our books; for, according to 
the prinoiple that He is everything and is in everything, 
Be in known as tbe yeynet and the yegnapatur Some peo- 
ple of India have become followere of these creeds. That 
•(* ’because most of them have grossly neglected to acquire 



a knowledge of their own religion and philosophy. A 
groat deal of the neglect of ths religion of the country 
by its own people, is due to their various avocations in 
life, that givo them little or no leisure to attend to matters 
religious and philosophical. Need we refer here to the 
msu, who, though possessed of ample leisure, yet flitter it 
away in worthless pursuits; and, when doath appi-ouclios, 
throw a painful retrospective glance over a vast area of 
time that bas been mercilessly oeded to frivolity and plea- 
sures not worth tho name. The same is the state of af- 
faire in every couutry. Heuue it i$ that those who really 
seek spiritual benefits are very few. These are the custo- 
dians of the spiritual consoieuoe of the people — so to 
speak. They, in India, have been long noted for tho good 
work they have done. Their work has been threefold:— 
(1) examining tho spiritual treasures in which the couu- 
try abounds in the shape of 6criptnrea and works of the 
adepts, (2) assimilating thoir minds with, the principles 
and ideas coutaiued iu tbem, (3) revealing the know- 
ledge they have thus gained • those who are eutitled to 
receive it by the efforts they have made to acquire it. 
These masters, as we may caII them, havq found iu India 
all that man wants in his spiritual progress > from this 
world to the world to come. Hence it is ..that India is 
spiritually snob a great country. Much h*m,b«>eu Ba> d of 
the contributions to the spiritual literature pf the world, 
which tbe writings of many European authors, early aud 
late, have made ; but the character of much of this would, 
beprouounood to be secular by the masters of oar country. 
T .ie writings of Aristotle, Plate, 5pino?a, K^n^ and other 
writers of the kind would, acoordiug to opr. Blasters, go 
to tbe category of the secular sciences atyl There 

may be here and there among tbpm glimpses {( of, .spiriturt 
truth, as understood in our co 4 »try ; bat, t^eae glimpses 
are like Bashes of lightning that ore aitpply fitful and 
momentary, and are not part and parcel of the systems 
propounded. Readers of English’ Poetry among our couu- 
trymeu have often exclaimed that, in Pope, Shelley, Cow. 
per, Wordsworth, Coleridge and other writers of the kiud, 
there have been passages fraught with the light of the 
Upanisbads. Trne. These Are again instances of the 
fact that when the mind of man goes earnestly after truth 
and makes strenuous efforts to have a look, at tho light 
that surrounds it, it cannot have more than one sight pres- 
ented to it; for truth is one and all, as the masters put 
it. This fact — that India is spiritually, so great — makes 
it all the more necessary that every .oue. of ns should real- 
ize it, %ud enjoy tbe benefits that legitimately flow from 
it as oar birth-right. After the oolleges in this p. t of 
India were organised, and the writings <pf the secular 
philosophers, as some have designated them, ot the -West, 
were introduced as snbjeots in the currionla, # good deal 
of unbelief crept in for a decade or so. latterly there 
has been a reaction, and the Hindu mind, ( has been, in a 
sense, restored to its former condition of faith and perse 
vering effort after the discovery of that truth which flu- 
Upamshads have so sublimely onuuoiatqd in their own 
inimitable manner. Yet a while more, fpi? it will be el! 
right — the people of this a^nutry .will realise com- 
pletely how great spiritually their great country \p. 

P. Y. Rauaswami Raju, 

Ba rrit ler • a t - La ro . 

The lover aud the Beloved are in reality one ; 

Idle talkers speak of tbe Brabmiu as distinct from his 
idol. 
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Seekets after (Sob. 

U ■' NANDA THE PARIAH SAINT, 

( Concluded from page 55.) 



Appiah Dikshitar, the eldest of the group, rose and 
told his wonderful dream — how Natardja appeared 
before liitn, and related the possibility of purifying Naoda 
by means of a fire*bath. Kuppannd Diksliitar, his im- 
mediate successor in seniority, confirmed the dream by his 
own experience. Sobb&h Dikshitar, saluted the two 
previous speakers, and expressed his surprise at the 
coincidence of his dream with thoso related. Natarftja 
Dikshitar did the same; aud all tho Dikshitars simul- 
taneously rose, aud expressed the uniformity of their 
dreams. At qnce, when the wind was blowing fiercely 
and the sun was* burning hot, arrangements were made for 
a sacred fire being beared. 

Meanwhile 1 Nandahad just risen from a long trance and 
was singing; 

My maid; go tell my lovely Lord that I 

Bow to His golden foot that dance on high. 

All Shouted— Naford/o, Natardja , <fcc., Ac. 

Nanda attempted to resume his song, but was c kerf 
with grief, • as .bis long prayers had not yet uorne 
fruit, aud he liad/notyet'beeu taken to the Presence. Just 
then, the ‘Dikshitars appeared in a body before him, 
and, botrin^ to; him, to his great surprise, related 
tA - -him .their wonderful dreams, and took him over 
to the corner of :the South MAda Street whero the firo 
had beeh prepared; Tbop ions devotee at once sprang into 
the fire joyfully singing, -*? Jly father Ida's feet are oool like 
the effulgent evening moon, the faultlese Vina (a mosical 
instrument), thebreeee that unceasingly blows, tbe apriug 
that swells; or a -tank round which bees bum and swarm. 
Q». ptoda Nanday ifrantio* with holy enthusiasm 1 leap 
rofeLthe fire; fire scorobsth tbes (».e., thy inner reality, 
thy- A(man) not, water wetteth thee not, sword pierooth 
thee hot, winds Wither thee not, thon art a Brahmin, the 
pariah- .part of thee ie burnt away. Of thee, now, it may 
be- saidj r 11 Formless, yeb all form; without inside aud 
ontsidOj beyond imperfection and perfection; without 
mark or character * all the Vedas declare Thee to be One, 
higher far than the mountains, vaster far than the 
hdmou ; and, in the sight of tho wise enjoying tbe 
abandon of wisdom, Thou art neither he, nor she, nor 
it* hut beautiful simply ; no one can know Thee.” 
Nanda l. purified fchou art by the firo of Wisdom, which 
burns away, all past, present and future karma*. 

Metaphorically all traditions are true i and even when 
taken literally, they have a meaning; for, ae that wise 
Critic Renan observes; “ Faith demands the impossible, 
nothing UsS will satisfy it. To thia very day, the Hindus 
every year Walk over glowing coals, in order to attest the 
virginity of Dranpadi, the common wife of the five sons 
of Ktroti." Besides, we must learn to see “ bow a narrative, 
anecdotical and fabulous in form, may be more tme than 
the truth itself; how the'glory of a legend belongs, in a 
sense, to the groat man whose lifo that legend traces, and 
who has been ablu to inspire in his humble admirers 
qualities, which, apart from him, thoy conid never have 
invented. Often tho boro croates his own legend.” 
The legend which has so much to say about Nanda, 
speaks not a word about his followers. Every year the 
South Indian Rail way train carries a multitude of people 



to NatarAja’a shrine, but few have been invested*. With 
the halo of such a rich and beautiful /legend. 

Nanda passed through the crucible unhurt, nay, rotb 
purer for the bath ; what wao burning and seething was 
now oool and refreshing; where there was imperfection, 
there now was perfection ; where there was want, there 
was now happiness ; where there was low Pariah caste, 
there now was Brahmin caste in the truest sense of the 
word. He was taken by tbe admiring Dikshitars from 
the South M&da Street through tbe Eastern tower gate 
broad like the Vedas, and speedily led on by the side 
of Kambattadi Mantapa (Subrahtnanya’s shrine) and tbe 
square tank, and, across the Devaaabha, into the common 
platform, midway between Srl-GovindarAja Perum&l and 
the dancing Natardja. No damsel, richly laden with jewels 
and decorated for marriage with her favorite lover, ever went 
with greater joy to her nuptial bed fragrant with Bandal 
and flowers, no humming bee ever wont near tbe hopey- 
fiUed flower “ that captive makes the surrounding winds,” 
with greater eagerness than did Nanda the Pariah, 
chanting forth his extempore hymns, tbe Vedas, .that 
sprang from his month, to the greet Presence; where, tmoe 
stood App&r, einging bis famous song meaning, 

** He is my Lord, He who is rare, He who lives In ibehoeom 
of the gracious, He who resides in tho temple of the 'Vedas 
and in the atom, the true God yet unknown, who is sweet like 



ldiug light of heaven, the God 
uoaa, uranma and Vishnu, the great invisible spirit that 
pervades the rolling sea and the mountain chains. The days 
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on which I forgot to sing His praise are days in which I did 
not live.** 

and similar songs ; where stood M&nikkar fainting, with 
love and pouring forth his remarkable Upanishads, *here 
stood that sage of sages, ThflyomAnavor, chanting- forth 
his Vedio strains with eyes dimmed with tears j and where 



great men have left th e dust of their feet to inspire nobli 
and pious souls that may come after them. .There now 
Nanda stood, and on both aides of tbe Kahaka*abba 



, . _. .. _ _ «*»»- voiced bells poured forth 

theu* ^oyons chimes. Appiah Dikshitar enter** into the 
shrine, and made puja to God with light (dipdrdthana) 

ho ?*L 61 th ? n ? w, y mtLdB Brahmin. And 
not SUa freed from the demon Ajomnldu, nor eren 

KAdba on the lonely Jumna sands, over rushed forth to 
the embrace of her beloved Lord more hastily than' did 
N»od», th. P«i»h Brahmin, to the fond embrace of hi, 
idol of idols, of his dream of dreams, hie love of loves 
his favorite beantifol Natardja— Natardja, holding tip in 
one hand the etennal Atmic JotCs to attest the troth of 
His silent Wung, with His right leg planted over the 
illusion of suffering, and Hie left leg raised aloft, as if in 
search of lovers, serving as the highest banyan tree, the 
richest shade that oould shelter against the scorching 
samsim (worldly existence.; Nanda the Pariah disappear* 
«A .Bfci N* n da tbe Brahmin, and Nanda the BrahminTS*. 

S? 0 * * ndf ? r ever . i nt <> tbe eternal invisible 
atarija — disappeared, ewan-like singing, 

N atari) a my Lord, N atarija my lore. 

My Lord, I oome, I come, my love. 

We both aro only one from now ; 

Thou art I, and myself art Thou. 



appeared, 
N atarija 



" In snch access of mind, in such high 
Hour of visitation from th..- living God. 

Thought was not ; in enjo) moat it oxpirod i 
No thanks he breothed. he proffered no request: 
Wrapt into still communion that transoouda 
The imperfect oflices of prayer and praise 
HU mino was a thanksgiving to the power 
■‘■hat mado him ; it wae hlossodnesa and lovo,** 
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The admirors of Nanda, the Dikahitars included, were 
struck dumb with wouder ; aud, od recovering, glorified 
Nanda’ s lovo aud NatarAj&'s grace in the following words : 

“ A. sacrifice he made of hi* warring mind, no wicked deity 
Tbou, O Thou blesaod culmneaa of ihe luriya* state, all Thy 
bondsman’s love was aa water to wash Thy holy foet. The 
soul that resided within hire wan the offering, aud his life au in- 
cense at Thy holy altar — and this, not for one day, but 
throughout — O Thou, tho honeyed juico of tbo Vedas, their 
nectar, their sugar, tho bliss that nevor gluts, the kinship 
that silently mingles with the thievish mind. Thou God of 
grace that dancotn an ctcrual dance in the beautiful assembly 
of the wise, tho spbore of eternity, the abandon of light." 

And all ou the spot danced in a group singing, 

JfaUirdja, Katuroju . , Narlluina Sundara Nataraja, 

Ac., Ac., Ac. 

Sambo Sad<isw a Malulriva Saddsiva, 

Ac., Ac., Ac. 

0 reader ! criticise not. Remember Chaitanya and his 
ecst;..ic rush after the moon in the water; tho madman, 
tho philosophor, and the lover are all alike, but yet this 
kind of lovo may not he tho highest. Love is not above 
light, and light is not above love of the truest type 
Love or light, it umst uot bo trausitory nor passionate- 
outside, but eternal and peaceful, not like the volcano 
that bursts out in paroxysms of passion, but like the 
Himalayas that stand and shako not, liko the Gauges 
that llows and dries not, like N&turfija himself who 
dancoa and never tires. 

Wo have finished Nanda's tale. But for many a long 
night, let 'dreams of Nutarfija and Nanda. the Pariah 
Saint, to whom a beautiful chapter of possibilities was 
openod, hanut us till our brains aro filled with them and 
think by themselves, so to speak, of the teacher that 
oeases not to teach. 

To the philosopher who transmutee everything into 
his philosophy and lends his own oternity to ovon fleet- 
ing thiugs, Nanda is not merely a slave of Xdhauur, 
and his life not merely a fancied legend or tradition. 
Nanda is nono but the Atman, Ananda or bliss which 
is God. 44 Ho recognised that Happiness is Brah- 
man ; from Happiness, indeed, all those creatures are 
born ; whon born, thoy live through Happiness ; when 
they depart, thoy outer iuto Happiness.” Tait'. Up. Ill, 6. 

In mortal ooils, it is the Jiva playing its sport of the 
world, shaping the stars, sun and moon, and forgiug 
chains of pleasure aud hate. That Nanda is -born in a 
Parachery, signifies that wo are dealing in flesh and hlood, 
butchers ono and all. The very thought of one’s body is 
pariahood, and requires for its prdyaschitiam (purification) a 
bath in tho holy waters of tho Upanish&ds. Like Nanda, wo 
are slaves, bon dsmeu to our agricultural god, tho belly, and 
slaves to our passions, which are our hourly kinsmen and 
neighbours. Like Nanda, wo have a thousand wicked 
deitiss to obey, our bodily comforts, superstitions, name, 
fame, power, pelf, etc. 

The Parachery is romote from the Brahmin quarters 
and the temple. ' At ndya or iguorance (represented by 
the Parachery), through which sprang all this universe, 
ia Only a quarter of the Paramdtman. The remaining 
fchree-fonrths (tho Brahmin quarters, Ao.) are immortal 
and fillod with light.’ (Tait. Brahmameda, 2). 4 1 wear 
all this universo in a small fraction of Myself', said Sri 
Krishna (Gita, X, 42). Ignorance, even in its might, is 
small before knowledge that burns it away. The temple is 
vifliblo, thongh at a distance ; 60 there is some hopo for 
man. To Thirnp&ukoru we have all to go'—fo tho Siva- 

• The fourth eta to as distinguished from the three states of 
waking, dreaming and sleeping. 



lingam, V. «,, that which rom&itis after deducting all phe- 
nomena, the final mark. Tbcro, it is Nandf (Siva’s b’ll) 
that obstructs the view ; Nandi is nothing bnt the 
four good tendencies of the mind, ohoerfnlneM, oalmnoss, 
patienco and resignation, tho four gate- keo port of heaven . 
it is through theso that God is to be approached ; but 
when the Presence is reached, these form a hindrance, 
as even the good tendonuies of tho mind mast cos so be- 
fore its attaining to the state of tho formless Braftman. 
By God’s graco oven these are dispensed with, aud tho 
first glimpse is obtained. Aud whon the face of the Lord 
is once seen, woman is forgotten, wealth is negleoted, and 
love to God grows on what it feeds. 

Tho clay gods are the idols we worship ; and it is lovo 
that rules tho heart, and prompts tho wor&hip. It is a 
Brahmin (». e., one that knows the Atman ) that preaches 
about Chidambaram and Nataraja. These we are fami- 
liar with as the Atman and the sphere of Wisdom (see 
2nd issue) ; aud it is the Brahmin s permission, i.e., the 
guru's , that is required to uttaiu them. The guru tests 
the love, and lovo stands the test ; and now who is great, 
who is small, who is jura, who is disoiple ? Nature 
rejoices in this equality (tamaraw). Nanda then trium- 
phantly goes to Chidambaram to the ' Preaenco of 
the Atman . Tho tell-tale kinsmen ‘have, all been sub- 
dued, thero is a beautiful expression on tbo face : 
the wicked gods have long since been thrown away, t. e., 
the passions, tho strife of the senses, and the gravitatiou 
of the earth have all been overcome. At this stage there 
are ’ sermons in stones, and books in running brooks, and 
good in every thing.* There is philosophy in the silent 
tower, in tho high walls, in the open gate, in tho temple 
and in Nataraja. Tho Dikahitars aro the gate-keepei> 
of Heaven, tho iiUtraic support and lovo required for en- 
tering the Presence. They pass Nanda through tbs ordeal 
of fire — the hair bridge, and similar things of the Briha 
dar&ny&ka Upanishad. And when Nanda rises from the 
fire, ho is lod to tho temple, aud there enters into the Pre- 
sence, which the lying and the wicked never see fhe disap 
pears, get* dissolved liko camphor in fire,* liko<*salt it 
water or, as Sri Sinth&nanda Saraaw&ti would say, as at 
iceberg in the ocean, disappears one* and for ever, silontly 
liko tho bnbhle -that sinks into the sea, like the'wav© that 
after roaring lond, dies a silent death. Bit think no 
thot Nanda u dead. Souls liko Nanda’s never die, thoy ar< 
immortal here and above. To-day is five or six hnn 
dred years since tho poor Pariah slave of Xdhanur liver 
and diod, and to-day wo sing his praise. Thi* month 
Ncvomber-Deoember, the lovoly girls of the sooth* riohh 
dressed and beantifnl like peaoooks, play the mom 
koiuiam (a sort of plait-danco) singing ths prai se of tin 
Pariah that became a Brahmin, and danoing the danct 
of tho dancing God Nataiija. 0 reader 1 loving reader 
let us all hasten to love, hasten to stand where’ Nand 
stood, hasten to enter into tho Preaenco, and loso our 
selves in It silontly and joyfully, a consummation it 

winch angols rejoice, and for which gods raiu showers o 
flowers. 

Rightly nndorstood, Nanda’s story is an iUpatration o 
tho great teaching : — 

44 Whosoever will save his life shallloseit: and who- 
soever will loss his life for my sake shall find it.” 



Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting : 

The soul that rises with us, our life's star, 

Hath had elsewhere its setting, 

And cometh from afar. — 

Wordsworth. 
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When the mental vision has been searching with trou- 
bled* and anxious gaze for some sure clue to the heaven- 
ward path, or when it has recoiled in horror before the 
pioture , of an effete civilization breaking up, and anaroby 
and violence taking the place of order, it is an intense 
relief to realize that there is an inner stronghold, where 
the worn warrior may retire to, that there is a sure har- 
bour where the storm-tossed baric may find rest. And 
this harbour is evor at hand, this stronghold may be 
entered at any moment. It requires but the conviction 
of its paramount necessity, it requires but the surrender — 
absolute and unconditional -of the man’s lower nature to 
the other pole of his being, and lo ! he has attained a 
peace and a strength that the crumbling of the world in 
ruins at his .feet could not shake. To be abio to live in 
this state permanently is to have attained the condition 
of the Yogi or the Saiot, but to have experienced it even 
for one moment teaches that it is the first step on the 
true spiritual path, which the mental vision might gropo 
for through eternity without finding. 

"For one whoso imagination can conjure up scenes of 
that human earthquake, a social revolution, where the 
impossibility of gnaging the forces or of fore-seoing 
the developments adds so awfully to the horror of 
tho situation, surely strength and courogo mast br the 
paramount qualities required, courage to keep the mart 
from fainting at the dread anticipation,, and strength to 
keep the brain from reeling in the conflict. 

But if the man has bo fired his soul on the supreme 
booI, has bo surrendered his will to the divine will, has so 
identified himself with the Deity, that he feels he is but a 
tool in the omaipdtent hand, the divine carelossneea will 
have entered into him, and that will give him strength. 
There will be no looking forward with dread anticipation, 
for he cares not what happens to him— -the duty that lios 
at his hand he will do with a clear brain and steadfast 
will, caring not fot* the result, though it may he danger 
and death— bat what matters that r the flesh may quail' 
at the final parting, bat the man who h%8 identified him- 
self with the spirit within, which has inhabited many a 
house of flesh', has 'raised himself above m orial fears. 

It is only in moments of supreme concentration aud by 
intense imaginative power that we who toil on, on lower 
levels, can occasionally get a glimpse of this sorene condi- 
tion, which as far afl words can describe itSvould seem to 
be portrayed in the second part of “ Isight on the Path ** 
(Rule 8) “You can stand upright now, firm as a rock 
amid the turmoil, obeying the warrior who is thy self and 
tby king. Unconcerned 10 the battle save to do his bid- 
ding, having no longer any care as to tho result of the 
battle — for one thing only is important — that the warrior 
shall win; and yon know lie is incapable of dofoat, stand- 
ing thus, cool and awakened, use tho hearing you have 
acquired by pain and by tho destruction of pain, &C. " 

Even thene who aro still bound by the demies of action 
may occasionally reach in imagination tho exalted seren- 
ity of this state of being, and such contemplation most 
doubtless help in freoing /rom the bondage of don ire. 
Philanthropic work for humanity will no longer seem nu 
object for action, for the devotee will hirer become <•«>». 
scions that the supreme power that acts hy him is also guid- 
ing by invisible hands t lie whole course of hum on affairs, 
and the well-meant remedial actions of purblind mon 
will, undor tho new illumination of the eternal light, ap- 
pear to him in their truo character as the ineffectual 
gropings of captives in a oaveru. And tho very fact of 



his no longer desiring to gamer the fruit of his actions 
will cause his actions to b© all the more far-reaching in 
their results. The will becomes omnipotent when disso- 
ciated from human desires, for it is then part of the 
diviqe will. 

His attitude towards bumaoity will also find a parallel 
in his attitude towards divinity, for the passionate adora- 
tion will have beau left behind, and will have given place 
to the carelessness of the divioe serenity. 

The conaucring of all earthly desires must be a work 
of ages and many lessons will doubtless still remain to be 
learned by him who has attained to this state. It is 
written that tha aspirant must always look forward with 
awe, and always be prepared for the buttle, bat in the 
vast scale of boiug great distance is lost in the infinite 
beyond, and from our present standpoint this higher 
carelessness would indeed seem to be the ultimate stats 
realisable by man while still he bears the body, for what 
other is it than a fore-taste while iu the body of that 
11 peace of God which passeth ail understanding." 

From ‘ Problem* of the Hidden Life ’ — By Pilorim. 



Zb e Stors of 3afca ffibarata. 



PART 1. 

Aidthandnuchintanam bandhandya BharatavaL Biakhya 
Kirika, Book IV, Aphorism 8—“ That whioh is nob* means 
of liberation is not to be thought of; it becomes a cause of 
bondage, as in the case of Bharata." 

This Bharsta was a great king, who once ruled over our 
country, and whose memory has been perpetuated in the 
Sanskrit name for India, “ Bharata Varsha" or land of 
Bharata. He was the son of the great Royal Saga Risha** 
bha. Risbabha carefully instructed bis son while ybnng, 
in all the kindly duties and the sublime philosophy of the 
Vedinta, and in everything else that was neoessary to 
make him a worthy successor of himself. When Bharata 
attained hia age, his father, who was then in the plenitude 
of power, abdicated the throne in his favor, and betook 
himself to the forest to meditate undisturbed on the lotus- 
feet of the Lord. 

This would seem stradge in these days. Bat ancient 
India was essentially a land of religious realisation. 
It is no matter for wonder, therefore, that kings, who were 



great 



point oi wealtb, power, and poei 
ilosonhers and saints. RAma w*j 



w f I ^ ~ w w 

tanght the solution for the problem of life, when quite 
young. It was on account of this priceless possession 
that he interpreted his struggles and sufferings, and was 
able to endnre them, in a manner essentially different 
from that of a Hamlet or a Prometheus. The secret of it 
was that, in the midst of a11 agitation, Rama had his eye 
fixed on that “ Star above the storm,’’ the luminous Self 
within. Janaka’s cheerfnl equanimity at the destruction 
of the city which was the object of his tender solicitude, 
is too well known to need more than a passing reference 
here. Thus it was generally the aim of men in thoeo 
days to live aud move and have their being in God, th© 
material things being held merely snbservicut to this end. 

To return to tho anbject. Soon after he ascendod tho 
throne, Bharat* entered ihe h •.»■)• urahaMhAAranm ami 
took for his wife, P&ncuajuui, the daughter of Viswarnpa. 
He had fivo sons, who wore as great and powerful as him- 
self. He was a model king and a centre of moral andapiritual 
force, protecting the people from foreign aggressions, and 
providing for their material and spiritual needs with 
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more than paternal solicitudo. During soverul years of 
just and benelioent reign, lie novor ouoe forgot that this 
vast and wonderful univertio ia but the “ shadow of boauty 
unbeheld”, the reflection of a glorious and eternal light 
seen through a perverse medium — our mind, which is a 
poly-sided mirror distorting to many a shape of error 
that whioh is really One without & second. Through his 
mind, purified by tho nijhkumyakarma (action without 
caring for reward) which ho incessantly performed, he 
became able to see, like Narada and other chosen devo- 
tees, the divinity which s'aiues formless within the lotus 
chamber of his heart, with as much vividness and reality 
as if the God were there in an embodied form adorned 
with couch, bow and disc. Tho more he saw Him, tho 
more hia love grew in intensity and force. 

•i Bharata now eaw that he had fairly worked out ins 
hxroia which had determined his position in life as king ; 
find he accordingly transferred his sacred trust to his son, 
and himsolf went to tho hermitage known as Pnlahd6rama. 
It was & place of 

more pellucid streams, 

An ampler other, a diviner air, 

An d fields invested with purpureal gleams. 

The aJrama - was sanctified - by; the waters of the 
Gand&ki which flowed round it, and it was the genoral 
resort of great and noble souls who wanted to realize God. 
The peace and tranquillity that reigned there was highly 
expressive of the God sought therein j and of it, it might 
well bo-said, one impulse from that venial wood will teach 
you -more of God and Man than all your sciences can/ In 
this beautiful hermitage, at a solitary place, and with his 
aanaea at reet, Bharata would daily worship God with flowers 
wjy) tender leaves, auxl drink with avidity the sweet nectar 
which, silently welled up at the time from within his 
and tranqnillod spirit. Often with hia senses 
oompletaly ravished, his hairs standing ereot, and with eyes 
swimming with tears, he would totally lose himself 
in the flood of divine rapture which overflowed oven the 
fathomless depths of his heart and made him forget 
even that he was woi-shipping. Indeed, in moments of 
such divine eostasy, he did not worship, bat himself 
became God. Early in the morning, he would bathe 
in the river, clothe Imnself in deerskin, a.nd with his 
face to the east, would th us sing the glory of the Lord 
symbolized in the rising sun, “May we attain that 
Supreme effulgence which shinea through the sun, that 
para Sat which manifesta itaolf as Tiwara and creates 
through Muyd all this universe.” 

We now como to a different chaptar in Bharata’s life. 
He was not to remain long in this blissful condition. One 
day, after bathing in the waters of tho mahdjiadhi (holy 
river), Bharata seated himself on its banks, and was medi- 
tating on the sacred Gayatri. Ere long, he was ranged by 
tho terrible roar of a lion close by. A female deer which 
was just then quenching her thirst in tho river got terrified 
at the sonnd ; and, with her delicate frame trembling with 
fear, violently jnmped on to tho baok, while the young one 
in her womb, slipped out of it into- the river. 
The shock was too much for that naturally timid 
creature ; and, beforo proceeding a few Bteps, it dropped 
down dead by the side of a cavern- Bharata, who was 
observing all this, took pity on the young fawn, which was 
being carried away helplessly by the floods-, and run to its 
reacne. He took it into his (Drama, and was kindly attend- 
ing to its wants. He made it a part of his worship to look 
after the young one, and spared notbiug on his part to 
make it live. He would divine its wants with more than 
maternal instinct, and would proenro them with a like 



zeal and solicitude. Tho young one ww regwjarly fed with 
cow’s milk and tender grass, and was lodged m a comfort- 
able placo in the dsrinna. Gradually, howevor.it engaged 
Bharata’s attention more and more ; and he oamU to look 
upon it as something liko his property— -because ho had 
rescued it from tho floods — and to think that fce had a 
claim to look after it, more than any one else. No sooner 
did ho cherish such an idea, than he became personally and 
passionately attaohod to it. Worship and meditation 
gradually slipped away, while he was constantly engaged 
in nursing, protecting, pleasing and fondling if by turns. 
Often ho would say to himsolf, “ This poor little thing 
which has been thrown helpless on the world, has come to 
me for protection, and is so much attached to me that it 
never thinks of its parents or relatives. Therefore I 
should uot hesitate to dovote myself to its service. To 
neglect one’s helpless dependents would be sinful. There- 
fore it is that noble-minded moo set aside theit own 
superior spiritual interests, and devote themselves to 
tho protection of those who need their care afid kind- 
ness.” 

Fortified with each an argumept, bo allowed the 
fawn to be his companion at all times and places. It 
was with him while bathing, meditating and aJ.Mmpg. He 
wonld take it with him when he went out to Catch Traits, 
leaves, kusagrass.&o. On the way, under uu impulse of warm 
affection, he would sometimes take it, and bear it on his 
shoulders. It will be extremely interesting to follow the 
development of Bharata’s relations with the fftwn, Olten 
ho would pine for its company cu account of th* pleasure 
it gave him. Even during worship, he would mount it 
on bis laps, dally with it. and shower oq it his choicest 
blessings. 

While thus having a pleasaut time of it with the fawn, 
he one day missed it all on a sudden. Jle searched for it 
hard and for a long time, but in, vain. At laat ha lost all 
hope of finding it, and feeling miserable like a miser rob- 
bed of his wealth, he broke out into most ejacu- 

lations, “ 0 nuforiuoate wretch that I am, how ftfoel have 
I been to that helpless young I Else why should it run 
away .from me? Will it, in ita nobility, ovoislook my 
failings, and confide in me again ? Can I it again safe, 
grazing on the onUkirts of the forest P Will not some 
kind gods take care of it ? Or has it already been devour- 
ed by wolves and tigers abounding ip the forest? Even 
the sun is set, still my darling has uot turned up. Will 
it return and comfort me, a poor wretch, with its graceful 
and charming preeeDCO P Will it.be given tO) me to lose 
myself once more with eyelid* closed, while the tfttjo 
tiling frisks and gambols with all tho divine charm* of a 
summer landscape melting under the mellow mooa P Shall 
it again approach me with affectionate familiarity, and rouse 
me from that pleasant slumber by suddenly throwing 
itself into my lap ? Or shall I live to eoypy again its 
ploasaDt interference with my pilja, and its f&nsible with- 
drawal ataglauce from me ?” So prating, ha worked, him- 
self up into'a state of infatuation j and walking a few 
stops again in eeai-ch of the fawn, he discovered its foot- 
prints, which elicited a fresh outburst. “ This dJrama 
must be blessed indeed to heaoj these tender, graceful and 
sacred foot-prints which give me life and nope. I can 
now find out my lost treasure.” With these words, he 
walked up a few steps, when he saw the moon with its 
deer-like speck peeping down through the thickset leaves 
of the aJrama trees, and struck into a still more frantic 
strain, “ Lo, this great Lord of the stars shelters in hia 
bosom a beautiful fawn ; whilo mine, which -was even more 
beautiful, and which I tended so fondly, sheltering it pioru 
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securely than this' moon doo« his, baa strayed from me, 
leaving me thus wtetohcd”, and began to weep. 

■Jbe poor king, who had cheerfully renounced his wife 
and children and his extensive dominions, had uo strength 
in him to reconcile, himself to the separation from the 
young deer to which he latterly became attached; for, hav- 
in £>. previously renounced everything else, now he foensod 
on a single object all the love which bis lower self was 
capable of. Thus an attachment formed at an advanced 
stage of renunciation, is specially disastrous in its couse- 
qneuces. Bharata’a one idea was to recover his lost treas- 
ure, which was, however, not to bo. His frame, already 
■wasted by an abstemious life in the forest was soon eaten 
away by a mortal anguish ; and the unhappy king one day 
breathed his last, with his head full of his dear fawn. The 
result was that, in his next incarnation, he was born as a 
deer, forfeiting for the time the merits be had acquired as 
a bhakla in the earlier years of his previous existence. 
Thus the ill-fated. attach meat he contracted for the fawn, 
utterly blasted the immediate purpose of a life which had 
begun so well. 

The above story might be easily misunderstood. To 
the oareless reader, it might mean that JadaBharata was 
made a beast, because he showed great compassion for 
thedeer; and that, by the lawsof Heaven, kindness and 
pity merit only punishment. The laws of Heaven are, 
However, incapable of such an absurdity. 

On the other haud, the story of Jada Bharata is a stand- 
ing example, to. illustrate the insufficiency of onr narrow 
and persoual love — narrow, because we love one man and 
woman in preference to the rest, aud for one that we love 
we hate ten; and personal, because, through it, we empha- 
sise our personality, aud joy and grieve by turns. The 
courso of such love never runs smooth. In most cases, it 
is a brief emotion, ‘ the perfume aud suppliancc of a mi- 
nute’ fadiug away like a floweret. 

Love hath forlorn me, 

Living in thrall ; 

Heart is bleeding, 

All help needing, 

O cruel speeding ! / 

is the usual cry of all lovers; and even while it lasts, it 
may be said of it, “ Of love and death, I know not which 
is sweeter, no, not I.” Tree love is not thie narrow, per- 
sonal, sslfish, and, often, miserable love. It is love in God ; 
loving, not because this particular thing, or that, is pleas- 
ing to me, in preference to others ; bnt because it is the 
manifestation of God, of the God within me, my owu 
Self. ** I am myself the oow, the dog, the leper and 
the rich man," Bays the Ved&utio, and whom could he 
hate ? He sees himself in all the world, and loves be- 
cause love is the essence of his soul, because he cannot but 
love, because Love is Light and Light is Love. There isiu 
such love no pandering to his low self ; for that narrow 
individuality is a thing long since dead, and true love is 
the flower upon its grave. Infinite is the spkere of this 
love, for God is everywhere; and incapable of death or 
misery, for God is immortal and blissful. The sage, 
healing a leper, takes no pride in it, anymore than we 
for scratching our bodies during sleep, for he sees himself 
in the leper. Hie love is instinotive and spontaneous, 
like^ the light of the moon ; and in if tliero is no ox- 
olnsion, no preference of oue to another, and no selfishness. 
The tree yogi is the embodiment of this highest love, 
which, to be highest, cannot exclude auything from its 
scope. Like a oloud, ho pours out his love and kindness to 
all ; and, iu the act, he wears out and dissolves his own 
personality (hia lower self.) Dwelling in that Sun of suns, 



the- eternal Self Within, as he looks below from that lofty 
height, the little differences which separate man from 
man are no longer real to him, aud he loves all men equally. 
He ielikfe a fragrant flower, which is fall of cheer and ten- 
derness in all surroundings, aud nnconaciously emits its 
sweet odour' for the benefit of both the good and the had. 
In short, ho sees the God in all things, and lovee them for 
Him ; and hence his love is impersonal, and, therefore, the 
highest. It was this highest love which inspired Buddha, 
Jesus and S'ankara to help struggling humanity as they 
did. 

But nutil the miud is turned permanently inward, and 
rests with the Higher Self, which alone can feed that in- 
finite aud impersonal love, the little seif will persist aud 
externaliso the mind. The more the Yogi is away from 
the earth, the greater aud subtler the force with which it 
drags him down. Rarabha andU'rwasi, and hosts of other 
heaveuly damsels are specially fond of people going Heaven- 
ward- Even artificial summers and untimely moous sire call- 
ed into existence to entrap the poor yogi* ; aud it requir'd 
an effort, oven on the part of LSwara, to burn away the sedu- 
cing Manmatha. So, from the time he leaves the earth 
behind, and till he reaches the Himalayan summit of Self- 
realisation, the earnest seeker after God should avoid all 
things whioh feed his little seif, which drags him down ; 
and renoaaoe all personal attachment to things. Love to 
hia wife, and even love to his country, are not good for fa 
yogi, if he loves them because they are his. In so far as 
he bt-stows a thought upon others beyond his Immediate 
little self, it ie true love, it is self-sacrifice. Bnt in so fri- 
es he does so, with the ides that they are his, it is self- 
ishness ; the result is therefore not perfeot love. A pas- 
sionate love to one’s kindred and countrymen is good for 
one who is not aware of auy love at all. In the ease of 
Silas Marner, hia devotion to the charming little child 
Eppie, alcbefmised his sterile existence, ana called forth 
all nis latent humanity. But iu the case of Bharata, 
whose love had out-grown his family aud his oottutry, 
aud was already becoming impersonal, a reversiou to a 
limited attachment would bo ae uuwise as the attempt of 
a man who has half climbed a steep rook td. snatch at 
something that attracts him ia the lower regions. That 
'“harata conceived a per ton a l attachment for the fawn was 



natural, as his evolution was not yet oomplete, and as he 

ray 

brnshiug aside ench an idee, when it arose, and Steadily 

i i • 3 \ i . .i. % * i it i i r 



was still within the sway of the earth. 



B lete 
ut : 



instead of 



looking upward, he hopelessly flaggod, and allowed his 



lingering egoism to develop aud assert itself, aud it com- 
pletely dragged him down from the spiritual eminence he 
had attained. For the human mind never rests half- 



way : if Godw&rd, it must reach God ; if earthward, it 
must reach earth . — (Adapted from the Bhdgavaia .) 



tCbouflbte on tbe SSbagavab (Bt'ta. 



(Continued from page 36.) 

Warrior, fi^ht the hattle bravely, fight it with a hero’s 
courage. Krishna, Sri Krishna is alwnys wilh tho 
Gopis, the lovers, the Bh&ktta. Fight on the battle, bnt 
not for bread, for money, for fame, for name, or with 
any selfish end in view. The emancipated Negroes have 
a lesson to toach yon. U is said of tnem that soon after 
emancipation they got so wild, that they would eat 
avray the pumpkins of tbe forest and the paddy that was 
given to them to sow ; and the very seeds were swallowed 
up, so that there were no means for a fresh harvest of 
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pumpkins or paddy. They could not understand that, if 
they would only wait, they wonld have a richer living the 
next year; or, at any rate, they wonld not nndorgQ the 
trouble and patience of wowing and reaping. Most of u* 
are doing jnefc the same thing ; wo are bartering away our 
highest Self, oar God, our Heaven, our happiness of 
to-morrow, for the low pleasures of to-day. If only we 
oonld wait a little and refuse to pempor the beast within 
and fight on bravely, the victory will surely be 
onrs. By tho trraoa of Sr! Krishna, our Atman, the 
inner Empire of pcaco and ioy, infinite and * over- 
flowing the bounds of this world', will certainly be onrs. 
In that wonderful book 4 Light on the Path* occurs the 
following passage : — 44 You can stand npright now, firm 
as k rock amid turmoil, obeying the warrior who is thy 
self and tby king. Uuconcerned in tbe battle save to 
do his bidding, having no longer any care as to the 
result of the battle — for one thing only is important — that 
the warrior shall win ; and you know he is incapable of 
defeat, standing tbns cool and awakened, nse the 
hearing you bare acquired by pain and by the destruc- 
tion of pain ... " (Part II, Rulo 8)- When wo 

are steadily following the warrior within, and when we 
have eiven up our clinging to our low self, then, there 
need be no fear : God’s grace is all ours. Remember the 
fifruti, 4 Know the Jlva as the rider, the body as the car, 
know tho charioteer as intellect, and tho mental tendencies 
as tho reins. Thoy say tho senses are the horses and 
their object* are the roads' (Katba Upanishad, III. 8-4). 
tf your intallect be not stained, in other words, if it be as 
it ought to be, the brightest reflection of tho Atman — tbe 
oharioteer Krishna— the car on which you are seated will 
go well, there will be no fear to tho rider, provided yon 
know bow to hold tbe reins of montal tendencies. The 
tenses* the fleet horses of yonrs, will run well and stand 
the war ; and you need fear no obstacles on tho road. The 
victory will surely be yours. If, on the othor hand, your 
intellect be clonded with sensual and selfish considera- 
tions, or weakened by low cares, or onfeebled by vain 
ambition and avarioe, or pollnted by prejudice, then, thore 
is a fatal defect in the oharioteer (the charioteer was, in 
the anciont mode of warfare by personal combat, a very 
important personage ; and benoe Krishna is tho oharioteer, 
and Arjnna the warrior) and yon will simply go to rain. 

To go into tbe work itself. We mnst remember that 
the Glia was not t critten by Sr! Krishna. It was 
a moro conversation which lasted for a little more then 
three hours— no othor three honrs have been so 
profitable to humanity— and tho toot with which the grief- 
stricken Arjnna is carried, through many a winding 

S afch and Ubyrintliian corridor, into tbe Temple of Wts- 
om, and thore mado to bow before the formless bnt radi- 
ant light of its inner close, is simply inimitable. Tbe 
task, however, of tracing the path to the inner recesses of 
the temple is anything hat easy ; and the combined bnt ut- 
terly inharmonious light shed by rival com menta tore, like 
tho light of tho wonderfully set mirrors of Dharmapntra's 
palace (Dharmapntra was the eldost of the P&ndavas) 
which led astray his poor blind nnole Drithirasbtra, has 
beguiled more vigilant men than the writer into false 
steps; so that it ia no mock bnmility to preface what is 
here written by saying that no originality io claimed, and 
that whatever appears in these pages on thio onbject rests 
upon tha authority of men who have fonght tho battle of 
life and ventured into tho very midot of tbo^ Temple, and 
are undisturbedly enjoying its sacred 'inner light, and 
upon tho authority of tho inner meaning of tbe Ved&s 
which godfathered those men in their lonely ascent along 
the narrow way. 



Tbe most wonderful thing about tbe Gita is perhaps its 
evolution. As the train of thought and tbe links between its 
successive verses nro at times missed, it may not he out 
of place to very briefly sketch out the plan of at least its 
introductory chapters, before entering into its philosophy. 

The first thing that Krishna did was to sound tho depth 
of Arjuna’n grief. lie ridiculed his molancboly, in a per- 
fectly cousinly fashion, as uutimoly, mean, infamous, and 
equally inimical to his happiness here and b orca ft er ' 
But- finding tbat it was too deep for suoh taunts, that 
Arjuoa had contrived to fall into a deep pit from which, 
however much ridiculed by the most hnmorons of' cousins, 
he could not help himself out, Krishna seriously set about 
hie misRiou on earth. It was a glorious hoar for humanity 
(let us not forget however the iuuer meaning), when Krishna 
like a veritable land-lord — really he is Kthetraana — ?aw 
that the soil had been wetted and plonghed deeply enough 
for tbe reception of the seed in soason, and swcvtly 
curled his divine lipsiu smile. Ah ! how soft that smile 
and bow sweet and fnll of mercy and love and joy at the 
arrival of tho appointed time ! 

44 Arjnna," said he, 41 how is it that yop talk like a 
warrior and act like a coward P Tbe wtoo never grieve 
oither for tho living or for tho dead ; for, there is really 
no death, and what appears to be sneb is simply a ohange 
of ooat,- and nothing else. After we leave our present 
bodies, wo pass on to others as naturally aa we advance 
from youth to manhood and from manhood to old age. 
Grief and joy are incidental to the world, and transitory ; 
and ho alone in wise and fitted for salvation, who is not 
affected by these pairs of opposites, heat and oold, ,lifo 
and death, grief and joy, honour and dishonour, Ac., 
for these are nnreal, and soil not the Atman, tho inner 
sonl, which is eternal, indestructible and boundless. The 
Atman within onr bodies slayoth not, nor is slain ; It is 
uot born, nor does It dio ; It is ancient and unknowable; 
no one can work Its destruction ; It pervades the whole 
world and is not sl&in with the. body. ‘This Atman is 
never born, gets never decayed, never dies and never 
grows; and he that knows It to be such, who does he slay 
and who oonld slay him ? Swords pieroe It not, fire 
burns It not, water moistens It not, winds wither It not. 
Eternal, all-pervading, stable, immovable, ancient, beyond 
reach of thonght, of word, and sight, and changeless os 
tho Atman is, there is no causo for yon, 0 Ariunn, to 
grieve.' (II: 11—25). 

M Even supposing that It is born with tho body and dies 
with it, yon should not grieve ; for sare is the death of 
him that is .born, and sure is the birth of him that is 
dead. These onr bodies and othor things ip the nnivoree 
are unmanifost in tboir origin and dissolution, and appear 
only in the middle (wo noitber know where wu oomo from 
nor where we go). 4 What cause is there then for lamouto- 
tion ? One looks upon the Atman as marvoUous, another 
speaks of It as such, a third hears of It as suoh, but uouc 
of these has fully understood It. I assure you thn- von 
if all our bodies were to be slain, tho Atman within . uctu 
can never be slain ; and so, you should not grieve for auv 
creature.* " (25 — 30.) 

After this glorious — and by Arjuua porfootly. unexpected 
— anthem to the Atman, which, by, its vigour and eloquence, 
had the effect of stirring bis mind, and surprised him out 
of bio untimely griof, Krishna desesndo to tho earth, 
and approaches Arjnna's prcblom from a mundane point 
of view. Arjnna, wo may be sure, does not fully follow his 
companion in his heavenward flight- Bnt. the. vigorouo 
oration had, like a sudden shower that cleanses tlio air, or 
a sodden gust of wind ihat clears away the germs of 
disease, the effect of scattering the clond that hung ou 
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him ; go that he was not after it in the same mood as he 
was in before. Surprise has a strange effect on sorrow ; 
and the earthly consideration which Krishna next pre- 
sented, went home more easily to him than it could have 
done before. 

Aa the passages referred to above have given rise to 
much misconception and ignorant criticism, it would be 
well for as to stop hero & little, and consider what really 
Krishna meant. 

(To he continued.' 



time (Breatncss or IDa'su&cva Sa'str?. 



Bt T. C. Natara'jan. 

CHAPTER IV. 

(Continued from page 60.) 

The rich and mellifluous eloquence of Lakshmi, her 
awcet faltering accents, her earnest emotion, her beanti- 
fal gestures aa she spoke, combined with the high poetry 
of her speech, drove away from Krishna's mind all thoughts 
of the low love he had courted ; and, weeping for his folly 
at the end of his life, when life’s flame was flickering be- 
tween to-be and not-to-be, said, “ My dearest love, how 
worthy of your father ! My sweot angel, if I die to-day, 
my only desire is to be born in tho next lifo as yonr hus- 
band or wife ; let us both, my love, look once again at that 
blue Krishna-like sky — X through your eyes, and you through 
mine — aud drink deep all tho love, all the poetry, and all 
the religion of it. Look at its sad sorenity, and its soft 
and even stillness, look once again at that silent silvery 
moon, and C 17 to Him who is beyond the skies and the 
moon. Pray, tell rae, Lakshmi, the grand prayer your 
father taught you, ' Come, O come, <fcc.,' recite, let me 
hear ray sweet Lakshmi” 

“Yes! My dear,” said Lakshmi, and began to pray: — 

“ Come. O come, my gracious Lord, 

My life's eternal #uard 
Whether I live or die, 

Save me, my strength, save me. 

I ask not for life below. 

Nor bread, nor wealth, but love ; 

That I in' myself might see 
Thy brightness and glory. 

The stars are big ana bright, 

But bigger still the Light 
Within, and brighter far 
Than all tho planets arc. 

He is ever in me, 

T am He and He is I. 

Not swords can part us ever, 

Nor Maya dare us sever.” 

Just as she finished praying, the terrible noise of 
AnnammAl's wailing came rnPing upwards from the 
threshold. Lakshmi said. “My dear, our father is 
come;” and, at the name time, there came into the 
room Krishna's mother with milk in hand for her 
dying son. Sho won a bit. of n fool, and would 
often quarrel. Sho had lost her husband long ainco, 
and she had no grandson by Krishna who was her 
only son. At her approach, which, to Krishna, was 
not altogether welcome, he turned oaido his face in 
disgust, and was about to nbuso her, when Lakshmi, who 
had by this time risen from her seat, whispered to him, 
“My love ! yon have no quarrel on earth, yon are going 
to Heaven, whore I shall sn-m follow yoo.” Immediately 
Krishna calmed himself a little; and just then Vftsndova 



SAstrp and his wife ascended the stair case, thd latter 
grdwfng terribly loader and loader at every step. 

Tnt, silence, do you know, silly woman 1 where ybu are 
going, and with whom yon are going P gbing to a 
dying son-in-law, who wants calmness more than your 
weeping, and whoso thoughts are more with Heaven than 
with earth, and going with the calmest of men, whose 
feet-dust even yon are not worth. To compare great 
things with smalt, as STuka approached Parilcahifc at the 
hour of death, so oor Sis try is going to his dying son-in- 
law, as the latter yearned very much to seo him. The 
sick room is a holy place, where none but gentle feet 
might tread. All suffering is sacred, and admits of no 
mockery and bo abuse. The bed on which a human being 
is thrown prostrate is an altar, where the assertive ego 
of the Buffered is silently snhmitted for sacrifice; and 
where the combined incense of prayer and pity goe* up 
to Heaven. Women, whatever their frailties; are gener- 
ally the officiating priests at the sacrifice. Their cAlra 
self-denial, their long night vigils, their soft soothing 
word*, tho solicitude with which they divine the patient's 
waats, the strong restraiat they put upon their tears 
which want to roll down in torrent.*, the patience and 
readiness with which they endore scenes too hard to bear 
even for medical men, and the silent prayer from which 
they never cease, convert the sick chamber into 'a temple, 
where one might kneel and worship. More philosophy is 
learnt and practised within its four walls than anywhere 
else. The spirit of man is humbled, low-selfishness is 
forgotten, if only for the moment ; and the divinity that 
lies concealed in us is slowly drawn out. Here, 1 where 
the stir and glare of the world is shut out and sveiy 
voioe is hnshed,' there is religion without its ritnals, phi- 
losophy without its dryness, and love withont its vanity. 
It was from the air of the sick-room and the lasaretto 
that Christs and Buddhas were made. 

He died well, the patriarch who died with all his fami- 
ly ronnd him and ottering the name of Lord Jeans. He 
died well, the ancient Rishi who by -his Gorti's grace had 
the last honr all for himself and crossed to the other 
world meditating on the Lord of the Giyatri. 

Krishna l take conrage, fear not, there is the high God, 
who is above, below, and everywhere, who is all love and 
all light. Remember that disease and death are of the 
body ; that yonr pan ishment is yonr expiation f that you 
are bound to progress ; that, if you die, instead of this 
shattered mortal coil, a new coat will come, or no ©oat if 
yon are so virtnous. Free yonr miud from fear and doubt. 
Cheerfulness is the gateman of Heaven. Aud yotf who are 
round the sick bed, watch the dying man, moisten his 

f jarched lips, support bis failing limhs, hasten to love, and 
et all yonr sympathy and divinity rush to the man who 
is already on the verge of in 6 nity. “ The last words, the 
last looks of those whom wo love are a kind of testament, 
they have a solemn and a sacred character ; for that 
which is on the brink of death already participates to 
some extent in eternity, A dying man scorns to speak 
to ns from beyond the tomb. What he says has the 
offect npon us of a sentence, an oracle, an injunction. 
We look n bon him ns one endowed with second sight; 
serious ana solemn words oome naturally to the man who 
feels life escaping and the grave opening. The depths of 
his natnre are then revealed, the divine within need no 
longer hide itself. Oh ! be swift to love, make haste to 
be kind. 

Visudeva S&stry sat near his son-in-law and looked at 
him : tears rushod into liis eyes, but he checked them 
with his philosophy, and clasping him in his arms, spoke 
some kind words* which to him were like elixir. 
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“ Fear not,” ho said, “ only our bodioe dio, we can 
nevor dio, wo are immortal. Lot ub remember our diviu- 
it/. * Think of the God in you even iu the hour of death, 
and you become myself/ said Sri Krishna. Try and 
fix your thoughts ou- God. Thousands die every day, do 
wo grievo for them ? It is only when doath comes near 
us that we grievo and fear. The evil lies in our low self- 
ishness." 

“ Once Krishna was walking with Arjuna out of the 
b&ttlo'field. A Brahmin was seen going round a firo, 
with the idea of falling into it ; one moment more, all 
would have been over. Arjuna, learned in the Gita rau 
to rescue tbs poor Brahmin. * Poor man' said he, Krishna 
laughing within himself all the while, * why this despair, 
why this suicide ? 0 Brahmin, venerable you are, I shall 
give you half of my kingdom, go sbaros with you in all 
my wealth, only stop from your horrible act/ The Brah- 
min replied, ' Who are you thus to prevent me ? Your 
wealth, yoor empires, keep all of them, and take them 
ever with you when you dio. As for me, my ouly be- 
loved son is no moro, and why should I live? Fire is 
ready, prevent me not? Arjuna dragged him away by 
bis G&udtva, fell at bis feet aed exclaimed, ‘0 Brahmin, 
I shall give you anything, commit not this siu/ The 
Brabmiu was ready with his reply/ Yos, yen, easily said, 
if your sou bad died, this fire would have devoured yon, I 
know. Krishna, apparently innocent Krishna, said, 1 It 
is true ; his grief he only knows ; if your son dies to- 
Eporrow, I too know you will do the same/ * No, no/ re- 
plied Arjuna emphatically, ' oveu if my son dies, I will 
not do it/ Krishna said, 1 It is all words, words, words/ 
Tbo Brahmin added, 4 My griof is miue, you may talk, but 
lot me die. I am sure if your sou dio, you will also do 
the same/ 1 No, no/ said Arjuna, the far-seeing Arjuua, 
1 I promise, I swear/ 4 Givo mo the oath’ was the Brah- 
min’s reply. Arjnna was. true to his word, tho Gaudiva 
was down at onco ; and ho leapt over it, onoe, twice and 
thrice. At ouce, tho conjuring Krishna, the magician of 
magicians, drew away tho vision ; tho fire disap par-rod . 
and with it the illusory Brahmin ; the oath alone re- 
mained. Arjuna stared at Krishna, and Krishna stared 
at Arjuna in return with his black eyes wide open (the 
6ame eyes which Ravi Varma has so well portrayed), and 
complimented him for his extreme unselfishness. Poor, 
discomfited Arjuna took back his G&ndiva and returned 
to the battle-field. The eveniug sun set with, of course, 
its usual pomp ; and Abhimanyu’s (Arjuua’sson) soul also 
set witb.it, 4 to bid good morning iu a fairer olizue/ As 
soon as he heard the news, Arjuua wauted a hnge fire 



diva. 



scorchin^the heavens to be reared for him and his Gan- 
o 

pose!’ Arjnna was sileuced. He had to choke all his 



es, yes, said Krishna, 4 Remember your 
oath: one thing for the Brahmin, another for the Ksha- 
triya; one word for others, another for you, — I hud- 

ft A • m * v« t • . . . » 



■ief within himself, spoke not a word, and asked for no 
«. Arjuna had advised the Brahmin nottogriove , but 
when the turn came to him, he was not able to bear his 
own grief. What wa* the reason ? The self iu Arjuna 
had not died; it asserted itself; and the result was~-one 
thing for the Brahmin, another for himself. The Gita 
was not snffieiout to silence his self. Krishna's magic 
was required in addition. This low selfishness is the 
oause of ail our misery." Young Krishna, while hearing 
the talo from bis father-in-law's lips, was observing with 



surprise his coolness at the prospect of his daughter' 
widowhood. Sastry continued, “Suppose U-thuuderbol. 
* upon ray head as I speak, I won't cure; for my life 
iOt here. I am with the Lord. Ho ig everywhere and 



fall 
is not 



l 



all ; everybody can see him cxcopt those whose hearts 
are false. Ah, tho peace, the coolness, the sweet calm- 
ness, the blessedness of His Presence ! Ah, who can know 
it aud love it not ? The coolness of the radiant tnoon, 
the sileuco of the soft sky, what aro they before that un- 
clouded glory, tbo light that shakes not, the love that 
quails not-,, the blessedness that gluts not ? Oh, for one 
moment of it, my dear son." As be spoke the last words, 
there was a sweet angelic expression iu his face, and iu 
his mind a soft beatitude that shone as no moon ever 
shone, a splendour before which the trembling liglitm. g’s 
light was no light at all. 

Oue minute more, Vasudeva Sistry was nowhere. 
Reader, mistake me not, his body, his flesh wpr? all there. 
Ho was absorbed in contemplation, becoming himself 
Lord Vasudeva who pervades all the Universe, the infi- 
nite Spirit (Sarvawt vasudeva mayam jagat). Where was 
onr Siatry, in the heavens, in the stare, within tho moon, 
in the waters, in the sick-room, where was he P "Was ho 
it, or he, or she ? He was ull and everywhere; his form, 
no form; knowledge, all-kuowrledgo ; light, universal 
light; Self, universal Self. Havo you seen how cam- 
bor melts into fire ■, dismiss tho smoke, dismiss the un- 
arut carbon, and what remains P Just as camphor melts 
into tho fire, so had our VaRndova melted into the Para - 
brahman. Five minutes passed away, ton minutes, fifteen 
minutes, half an hour, Sastry woke not ; no one dared to 
Bpeak., Even our Annammhl was si lout. The calmness 
of the hour was charming to the dying Krishna, whoso 
lim be wore steadily failing, and helped him in his con- 
templation, 

Krishna, take oourago. I see tears are starting forth 
from your eyes. God Yama is come ; that too- 1. see; your 
breath becomes intermittent ; care not. S&atry wakes, ho 
sees you, be talks to you of tbo playful God Krishna, 
he reminds you of His flute, ho reminds you of the tjupitt 
and bow they loved Him. Yoor breath fails, be speaks 
to you yot of how He appeared before them. Ho utters 
the 4 Ora/ that ocean of mystery, thatsacred magic ; ho ex- 
plains to you how it symbolises God, tho within you, 

and asks you to utter it. ‘ Om' you say. “ Aloud/’ he Hays. 
4 Oiu' you say. 44 Onco uguin/’ ho says. 4 Om’ you say. 
His calmness speaks to you ovon moro than his eloquence, 
his absorption appeals to you mo're than even the dancing 
God. You look at Lakshmi for the last time and, weep- 
ing, look at hor father, as if to sav, 44 Take care of her. 
She was my dearest love ou earth." Lakshmi sees your 
eraoiion, bnrsts into tears, and hides her face for fear of 
spoiling your fntore happiness. You check yourself with 
a desperate effort ; and once again, of your own accord, 
you say 4 Om/ At once you atart np, you breathe your 
ast breath, clasping Lakshmi’s father round his neck, your 
last friend — the kiudest man that ever lived, the strongest 
arm that sopported. 

“ Hari Ora.” Krishna’s life on earth is finished, dea- 
erate is tho woeping of tho women. Even Vasudeva 
iUtry’s eyes were dimmed with tears. L&k8hmi weeps. 
Poor girl, yon have lost your life, you cheered him up to 
the grave, you helped him to Heaven. God bless you. 
The corpse is carried to the burning gro and ;a melancholy 
procession, most melancholy, follows up to. the grave. 
Lakshmi, poor desperate Lakshmi, seeks to follow farther, 
but is prevented by a multitude of violent hands from 
falling into tho fire which was rapidly consuming her dear- 
est lover ; the ooeun of hor grief that was hitherto choked 
up foi- the sake of her husband with a rare ooora^e, 
has burst its bounds. She criea her eyea out, not far 

(Continued on cover p. 3.) 
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